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FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF 
A YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 





Evements of Puanenoxocy. By Cuarces. 
Carpwe tt, M. D. Professor of the Insti-, 
tutes of Medicine and Clinical Practice in 
Transylvania University. - Lexington Ky. 
Printed for the author, by Thomas T. Skill- 
man, 1824, 
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From the mo®t able to him than cam but spell: 
there you are numbereit, we had rather you were 
weighed. Especially when the fate of all bookes 
depends upon your capacities: and not of your: 
heads alone, but of your purses. Well! it is: 
now publiqué, and you will stand for your | 
ledges, we know: to read and censure. Doso, 

*but buy it first. Then, how odd soever your, 

braines be, judge your sixe-pen’orth, your shil-| 

lings worth, your five shillings worth at a time, or! 
higher, so you rise to the just rates, and welcome. | 
But whatever you doe buy. Censure will not. 
drive a trade,ormake the jacke goe. 

* Ben. Johnson. 


*- 


A pamphlet bearing the above title, and 
from the pen of the distinguished individ-, 
ual whose name we have quoted, has re-| 
cently fallen under our notice. We confess: 
its perusal has given us some pleasure. It) 
indicates at least the progress of investiga-' 
tion, if not the march of science, in this 
westerm region ; and it is, we think, the most’ 
expligit dissertation that has yet appeared, 
upon the abstruse subject of Phrenology. 


Its brevity will doubtless obtain. for it ma-\ ©e"Y 


ny readers, while its partial freedom from) 
that bombast, obscurity, and dogmatical as-, 
sertion, which have too much ckaracter-) 
izedthe writings of Doctors Gall and Spurz-. 
heim upon the same subject, may serve to 
extend a knowledge of the science, if not 
to make converts to its doctrines. 

We regret that thé Tearned professor 
should have betrayed so much warmth of: 
feeling towards the opponents of his favor-| 
ite theory, as his “prefatory note” exhibits: 
we are inclined to believe that he has con- 
sidered the ridicule with which the science 
of Phrenology has been met, as aimed at 
himself. This, indeed, may have been the 
case in some instances, in as much as the 
author has been so completely identified 
with this theory, and has so pertinacious- 
ly contended for its truth. But even if it! 
were so in all, the acrimony of feeling in| 
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dently espoused. The professor should re- 
collect that genius, however brilliant,—and 
attainments however exalted,—have, in all 
ages, been assailed; and, that there are 
opinions and theories, so absurd, so wild, 
and so eminently preposterous, that they set 
at defiance seber investigation, and can on- 
ly be reached and successfully combatted, 
by the irresistable shafts of ridicule. 

To come, however, more directly to the 
subject matter of the work under consider- 
ation, we shall now make such extracts as 


ions of our author. 


“This science is divided into Phrenology pro- 
per, and Craniology. 

“The first, treats of the connexion and recip- 
rocal influence of the mind aad the brain. 

“The second, of the quantity and figure of the 
brain, as manifested by the size and form of the 
cranium. 

“By a knowledge of both, the experienced Phre- 
nologist is enabled to judge of the natural amount 
and general character of the intellects of individ- 
uals from an inspeetion of their heads. 


and body, or simple spirit and organized matter, 
“Matter and spirit can exist and‘act indepen- 
dently of each other, but as far as our knowledge 


nor the matter which his 
thus act intellectually. 


both is essential in every intellectual process. 


necessary associate and copartner of mind in 
inte ion, 
“The brain is not simple, but.a cempound or mul- 
tiple organ It is divided into three regions or 
leading compartments, gach containing several 
subdivisions or minor positions ef cerebral mat- 
er. 
the active propensities, another of moral sentiments, 
and the third ef the real intellectual faculties. 

“To the existence and exercise of each origina] 
propensity, sentiment, intellectual faculty, a specific 
cerebral organ is necessary. 

«The situation and functions of many of these 
are known; and when strongly developed, they 
producé cranial protuberances, rendering their 
existence and.size a matter of observation. 

. “Phrenologists divide the faculties of the mind 
into feelings and intellects. 

“The feelings they subdivide into propensities 
and sentiments. 

“ The intellect into knowing faculties, 

“In the preseat, state of the science, the primi- 
tive faculties are numbered at thirty three or thir- 
y four. Of these five belong ee to man, 

istinguishing him radically from the inferior ani- 
mals, The others belong in common to animated 
nature ; man possessing the most elevated aud ex- 
cellent of them in the highest degree. 

Propensiztes. |. Amativeness, 2. Philopro 





which he has indulged, is not only unwor-| 


genitiveness. 3. Inhabitivencss. 4, Adhesive- 


“ 





thy of him, but of the cause he has so ar-| 


may contain the fundamental principles of | 
the science; and will exhibit fairly the opin-| 


*-Man is a compound being, consisting of soul 


of them extends, neither the spirit or mind 6fman, 
y is composed, can 


“In his present condition, the co-operation of 


“The brain isthe organ of the intellect—the 


Of these compartments, one is the seat of | 

























6. Destructiveness. 7. 
8. Covetiveness. @. Secre- 
tiveness. 10 Self-Esteem. 

Sentiments. 11. Love of approbation. 12, 
Cautiousnesss 13, Benevolence, 14. Venera- 
tion. 15. Hope. 16. Ideality. 17. Conscien- 
tousness. 18. Firmness. 

Know1nG FacuxtTies. 
Form. 21. Space. 22. Resistance. 
24, Locality. 25. Order. 26. Duration. 
Number. 28. Tune. 29. Langdages. 

Reriecting..Facuitres. 30 Comparison. 
31. Causality. 32, Wit. 33. Imitation. 34. Su- 
pernaturality.” 


ness. 5. Combativeness. 
Constructiveness. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
19. individuality. 20. 
23. Colour. 
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The author here proceeds to designate 
the localities of the different organs just 
enumerated, and to describe the peculiari- 
tiés which are indicated by them. Several, 
pages are also occupied in proving that the 
science of Phrenology neither leads to Ma- 
terialism, nor Fatalism; our limits, however, 
forbid that we should make any further 
quotations at the present time. To the re- 
mark of our author, that “if this science be 
true, its practical utilities are manifold and 
great,” we yield our hearty assent. To be 
enabled to decide “by the shape of the 
head whether a man loves his children or 
kills them, whether he steals or ig,very be- 
nevolent; whether he believes in God, or 
is a free thinker; in short, what he is re- 
markable for, in knowledge, talent, or dis- 
positions; or whether he is remarkable at 
all,” is ‘certainly a very desirable intellec- 
tual acquisition, and worthy our highest re- 
gard and attention. 

It will be recollected, that some years 
since, at a critical and “procellous conjunc- 
ture” in the affairs of the adopged city of 
our learned author, he publicly pronounced 
Lexington to be the Athens and Cincinnati 
the Tyre of the West. This declaration, 
we believe, excited some surprise, in as 
much as it came from one, who had but little 
acquaintance in this city,—having made it, 

but a single flying visit. No sooner, how- 
ever, was it understood that the professor 
belonged to the corps of Phrenologists, and 
that he had arrived at his, conclusions: con- 
cerning the inhabitants of Lexington and 
Cincinnati by a glance at their cranial 
protuberances, than that surprise abated, 
and witione accord,this community se@med 
to acquiesce in that fiat, which made the 
Ohio river an eternal line of demarcation, 
between ‘Beotia and Attica. 

Now we are perfectly aware that it will 
be deemed a heresy at all times, fora citi- 
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zenof Tyre, to deny the correctness of any | 
doctrine which may have been sanctioned ; 
or adopted by the scavans of classic Athens ;' 
but unfortunately for us, it hasso happened, 
that our organ of combativeness is remarka- 
bly developed, in consequence of not hav- 
inff been properly checked and subdued by 
our organ of cautiousness, when young; Con- 
sequently we have an irresistable propen- 
sity, to encounter the Phrenological doc- 
trines of the learned professor. “Not that 
we deem. ourselyes a ‘“foeman worthy of 
his steel ;”—not that We have any new ob- 
jection to offer to his theory of protuberan- 
ces;. but simply because we are impelled 
forward by an “innate propensity” absolute- 
ly beyond the controul of our intellectual 
faculties or any developements, that can 
check this perilous organ of cdimbativeness, 
which has already, in more than one in- 
stance, given us some trouble. As doctrine 
of this kind is fairly recognized by the au- 
thorof the pamphlet under review at page 
77, we feel assured that he will pardon our 
temerity in daring to comment upon his, 
opinions,—particularly when we disclaim, 
all personalities;—-when we are addressing 
‘ourselves to that which is public property, & 
are only doing that, which, from the very | 
organization of our skulls, we have not th 

power of avoiding. 4? 

It is now, almost a quarter of a century, 
since the doctrines of Phrenology were first 
promulgated by Dr. F. I. Gall, who was, we 
are informed, a man of unwearied perse- 
verance. and research. ‘He has uttered,” 
says a distinguished writer, “his prelections, 
from one end of the continent to the other; 
—imprirted. his doctrines in two quarto vol- 
umes—defended them in a third, and illus- 
trated the whole by a folio of engravings ;— 
challenged «:] the Anatomists of the Impe- 
rial Institute, conjunctly and severally toa 
trial of skill in cerebral dissection ;—gauged 
all the prominent craniums in Germany ;— 
and ascertained the solid and superficial con- 
tents of every celebrated head in France.” 
Not long afler these feats,. this laborious 
champion 6f the new schooi of metaphy- 
sics, associated with himself, one Dr. I. G. 
Spurzheim, who it appears was imbued 
with all the esprit du corps of his great pro- 
totype. These two knights of the scalpel, 
as we are informed by our author (page 83) 
in reply toan enlightened professor of Bos- 
ton, “have traversed all Europe in pursuit of 
Phrenological science, spent more years in 
investigating the subject, than Professor 
Warren has months, and in their attempts to 
throw. light upon it, dissected and examined 
a greater number of Lions, Tigers, and 
other animals of strongly marked charac- 

ters than he has probably ever seen.” 

Now that these two thorough-going gen- 
tlemen, with their followérs on the conti- 
nent, aided by the able exertions of the dis-| 


view, should; during the lapse of tweuty- 


made but: little, if any progress in estab- 
lishing the fundamental principles of Phre- 
nology, must, we apprehend, be received by 
all reasonable minds as an unanswerable ob- 
jection to its correctness. For we hold it 
to be demonstrable, that if Phrenology be 
true, the evidences of that truth must be 
palpable, and can be easily and speedily ex- 
hibited. For instance, let any one of the 
great masters of the science in Europe, vis- 
it this country, and have the heads of one 
or two hundred of our distinguished living 
individuals, about whose character he knows 
nothing, submitted to his inspection. If af- 
ter an examination of their skulls, he is, in 
a majority of cases, enabled to state the 
particular propensities and prominent intel- 
lectual endowments of each individual, and 
with the same suscess, to decide upon suc- 
cessive groups of heads, he will have done 
more to establish the truth of Phrenology, 
than all the writings and cerebral dissec- 
tions that have yet been offered in support 
of it. There is nothing to prevent the 
advocates of this science im our own country, 


affording, if Phrenology be true, arguments 
in support of it, from which there can be 
no appeal. To such proofs, even ignorance, 
sophistry, and prejudice must yield. No 
such successful experiments, however, have 
been made; and we are therefore justified 
in withholding our assent tothe truth of 
the science. 

Granting, however, the truth of Phreno- 
logy proper, which maintains that the brain 
is the seat of, all the intellectual faculties, 
the moral sentiments and the propensities; 
and that each of these has a separate organ 


ted to itself—-we are still unprepared to 
admit the truth of Craniology. Those per- 
sons who are in the ‘least acquainted with 
the anatomy of the head, must be aware, 


the skull, are not always followed by corres- 
ponding indentures on the inner side; and it 
not untrequently happens that a rising on 
the surface of the brain may be found, 
without a correspondent swell on the out- 
side ofthe cranium. Organs too, are point- 
ed outonthe skull, where from its very for- 
mation, it is impossible that the brain could 
exert any influence upon it. For in$tance, 
immedaately over the line which divides 
the brain into two hemispheres, and in the 
region of the eye, where there is a’ consid- 
erable cavity. " 

The brain of some animals corresponds 


the skull, that were we to form: our opinion 
of their habits or character from it, we 
should inevitably be deceived. According 
to this system, the amount of intellect is in 








tinguished author of the pamphlet under re- 





proportion to the size of the brain. Now 


t 
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- 


five years, in this enlightened age, have 


led for doing that, which by an eternal de- 
from making such experiments; and thus’ 


or portion of the cerebral mass, appropria-| 


that prominences upon the outer surface of 


so little with the outward “appearance of; 


the observation of every one will contra- 
‘dict this position. Some of the most distif- 
guished men of our country have had smalh 
heads,'while the greatest duaces that we 
have ever known havé had large ones. Idi- 
ots, have almost uniformly large heads, and 
it would not, perhaps, be difficult to point 
out some, who have fine cranial develop- 
ments. 

It is‘conceded by our author, that edaca- 
tion may produce an effect upon our propen- 
sities, our sentiments,and our faculties; and 
Dr. Gall also makes the same concession. 
Let us enquire then, to what this doctrine 
will lead. Suppose the parent of a child, 
upon whose head the organ of destructive- 
ness is well protruded, should neglect to 
check or balance it, by omitting to call forth 
or enlarge the organs of conscientiousness, 
benevolence, &c.—--the child ‘thus educated, 
arrives at manhood. His propensity to des 
troy has become too strong to be controulec. 
and it leads him to commit murder. He is 
\irresistably. impelled to imbrge his hands 
in the blood of his fellow man: Is this in- 
dividual tobe blamed? Shall he be punish- 


cree of nature, his innate propensities abso- 
lutely compel him to perform? Punishment 
inflicted for such a crime, would be as high-* 
ly unjust,aa it would be repugnant to every 
correct feeling of our nature. 

But admitting that education does not af- 
fect the propensities; let us*take such a 
case as may frequently oceur. “ Sup- 
pose an individual to have the organ of 
covetivencss strongly déveloped. +Uncon- 
trouled by any other organ, this would lead 
| to dishonesty and theft.” An injury on the 
|head may require that the organs which 
| serve asa check to this thieving propensity 
| should be removed. The balance being thus 
| lost, this individual is rendered irresistably 
light-fingered, and is positively compelled to 
steal every thing that comes in his way. 

Without charging the advocates of Phre- 
nology with being ‘fatalists—we must be 
permitted to say that such doctrine leads 
inevitably to fatalism. 

The advocates of Phrenology. have re- 
lied with great confidence. upon compara- 
tive anatomy, to establish their doctrines. 
The dissections and observations however, 
of some able menyhave recently shewn, that 
anatomy, so-far from-giving proofs in sup- 
port of Phrenology, does actually prove the 
reverse. Upon an examination by profes- 
sor Warren of the heads of Lions, it has 
been ascertained, that their organ of com- 
bativeness is by no means so fully developed 
as the same organ is, in many. inoffensive 
animals, 

In many birds,noted for the variety of 
their notes, the organ of tune, is much less 
protruded than the same organ in the skull 
of the owl, a bird not remarkably distin- 
guished for its powers of music. 
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The investigations and remarks of pro- 
fessor Warren on this subject, are highly in- 
teresting and must be considered as conclu- 
sive; notwithstanding our author’s ingenious 
attempt to prove that the Lion does not pos- 
sess courage. 

We shall tresspass upon the patience of 
our readers, by offering but one other objec- 
tion to the truth of this system. It is this. 
We have been informed ( for we Tyrians 
sometimes enquire a little how affairs go on 
among the Athenians) that on a certain oc- 
casion, some twelve months ago, when dis- 
cussing this subject before a Society, the 
learned Professor of the Institutes was un- 
able to sustain his Phrenological doctrines. 
In other words,—that the elegant Professor 
of moral philosophy adduced more powerful 
arguments and more irresistable facts against 
the Science, than its dévoted advocate, 
brought forward in support of it. Now, not- 
withstanding the learning and the address 
of the President of Transylvania, we do con- 
tend that if, with his previous devotion to 
the subject of phrenology, and his skill in 
debate, our author was vanquished on that 
occasion, the cause which he has espoused, 
can not be the cause of truth. From all 
these, and*many othér reasons, which we 
cannot now enumerate, we are unprepared 
to’ subscribe to the doctrine-of Phrenology. 

Still however we are not infallible; and 
as our author declares that Phrenology “‘is 
now sq rooted that nothing can shake it, and 
that the issue will prove that its course is 
irresistable,” we regret that he did not en- 
rich his pamphlet with a map of the head, 
exhibiting the location of the various or- 
gans. Considering the high price at which 
it is sold, we think such a drawing ought to 
have been afforded. ‘Seventy five cents, in 
specie, for 100 pages of coarse print, on 
coarse paper, clumsily stitched together, 
would on this side of the Ohio, be consider- 
ed an exorbitant charge. We should real- 
ly suppose that the price had been affixed 
when an elegant accompanying map was in 
contemplation. ‘To the great mass, of the 
community, such a craniological picture 
would have been highly acceptable. Pos- 
sessed of one of these, we might have, at a 
single glance, a knowledge of the character 
of every one we meet. 

_ For the information of that portion of our 
citizens, whe may have prudence enough 
to keep out of harm’s way, and who, at the 
same time, are disciples of the learned pro- 
fessor, we would observe, that the ofgan of| 
combativeness is a double one, and seated 
just behind the ears. Dr. Spurzheim, de- 
clares that this faculty “gives the propen- 
sity to pinch, scratch, bite, cut, break, peirce, 
devastate, demolish, ravage, burn, massacre, 
struggle, butcher, suffocate, drown, kill, poi- 
son, murder, assassinate, and snake-pole.” 

Gentle and pacific citizens of Ohio, be- 


for this terrible organ of Combativeness is 
powerfully developed on all their craniums, 


HISTORY. : 


To collect and embody materials for the 
History of our Country, particularly the 
Western Section of it, is one of the objects to 
which we have intended to devote a portion 
of our paper, Some of our contributors, 
are in possession of documents from which 
we hope hereafter to obtain many valuable 
facts. ‘ 

The following article from Professor Ra- 
Ainesque, of Transylvania University, seems 
to embrace a more extended historical view 
than we had expected to bring before our 
readers, few of whom can be supposed 
to be able to judge of the facts or inferen- 
ces except from the character of the author 
whose industry and researches are well 
known. It is very probable however that the 
grounds on which his opinions are founded 
‘might not appear as substantial to most rea- 
ders as to the Igarned Professor. 

—<=__ 


CLIO No. I. 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 








Havine for several years past observed 
the numerous remains of antiquity scattered 
throughout the Western States, and _perso- 
nally surveyed many of them; they have un- 
folded to me many new views, which com- 
pared with the late historical researches 
made in Indostan, have offered some impor- 
tant results. 


It is my intention to publish occasionally 
in the present form, the most conspicuous of 
those results, in a concise manner; reserving 
for special works on the subject, the details 
and illustrations of my researches. 

The ancient monuments of North Ameri- 
ca, knownto me already, amount to 1830 
(exclusive of little mounds and graves) and 
the sites where they ,are found to 540, of 
which 505 monuments and 148 sites are in 
Kentucky; the remainder out of Kentucky. 
In Ohio 72 sites and 150 monuments of an- 
cient population are known to me. 

These monuments appear to have been 
erected by at least three very distinct races of 
men, that have successively inhabited North 
America. 

The first and most ancient came to Ame- 
ricafrom the East, and sprunggrom five anci- 
ent North-Africannations, thé Atlantes, Pal- 
lis, Warbars, Darans and Corans, and five 
ancient European Nations of the same race; 
the Celts, Cantabrians, Cimbrians, Pelas- 
gians and Tubalans. Their monuments are 
known by.their great antiquity and circular 
shapes. One half of the American popula- 
‘tion has sprung from this ancient stock, and 
has divided itself in 1000 nations, among 





ware! Venture not among the Kentuckians; 





-which the most‘éonspicuous were in North 
¥ 
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America the Tlascalans, Chiapans, Apalachi- 
ans, Talegans &c. and in South America the 
Parians, Skayans, Guaranis, Araucanians, 
Quichuans &c. . 

The second race of men, came from Asia, 
by the West, the Malays or Hindous have 
furnished but few nations to America; the 
great bulk sprung from the Tulans, Assiams 
and Istakans. of the Caucasus, which separa- 
ted at a very early period from the [rans or 
primitive nation, and has spread in 6 distinct 
nati6ns through North Asia and America; 
they were called by the Mexicans, Xolhu- 
ans, Tenochans, Xicallancas Olmecas, Mis- 
tecas and Otomians, from them sprung since 
600 American nations and tribes, sach’ as 
the Toltecas, Mexicans, Natchez, Osages, 
‘Chicasaws, &c. Their monuments are known 
by their angular shapes &c, 

The third race sprung in Siberia from the 
Oguisians, Tongusians, Samojeds, Vogulians 
&c. and cdme the last to America, where it 
has divided in six nations Lenapians, Men- 
gwers, Edluans, Rumsens, Euslens and Ka- 
ratits, and these again in 400 tribes, their 
monuments are known by their recent state 
and rude structpre. 

Philological enquiries are of great use in 
ascertaining the -affiliation and ancestry of 
those ancient nations. Ihave collected ex- 
tensive materials for comparative Vocabu- 
laries of the American language, and also of 
those of the Eastern continent. The result 
of my enquiries has enabled me to diminish 
greatly the apparent number of distinct lan- 
guages, but increase the number of dialects. 
Ihave been able to reduce to 10 mother 
languages all the languages spoken or ex- 
tinct. They are, 

1. Zend. 

2. Sanscrit. 

3. Gomerian. 


6. Warbar. 
7. Chinese. 
8. Aramic. 
4. Egyptian. 9. Caucasian. 
5. Ethiopian. 10. Mongolian. 

And these are agg reducible to a single 
Primitive language divided in 3 branches, 
Iranic, Atlantic and Scythic. 

In America tlt 2000 Dialects spoken or 
known may all be reduced to 25 languages, 
which were themselves once mere Dialects 
of the above mother languages. 

These American languages, which also 
correspond to as many principal mother Na- 
tions, are, 

. Mayan. 
. Jayos. 
‘> Caribean. 

i. Guaranian, 

. Araucanian. 
. Tamarac. 

. Skayan. 

. Quichuan, 

. Hayatian. 

. Poconchian, 

. Apalachian. 23. Enslen. 

. Maran. 24, Rumsen. 

25. Karatit or Esquimaux. 


13. Xolhuan. 
14. Mexican. 
15. Natchez, 
16. Olmecas. 
17. Mistecan. 
A8. Otomian. 
19. Sioux. 
20. Lenap. 
21. Mengwee. 
22. Eduan. 
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Among these, the Lenapian language in 
North America is now well known to be 
spoken in upwards of 100 dialects from La- 
brador to the Oregon country op the Pacific 
Ocean, while in South America, the Guara- 
nian language extends from Guyana to Rio 
Plata in 150 dialects. 

These outlines although unfolding impor- 
tant facts, may appear mere assertions to 
those who are not acquainted with the nu- 
merous proofs that can be adduced to sup- 
portthem; but such proofs would swell these 
pages beyond their endwrance. 

By these researches several great histo- 
rical problems have been solyed,—such as 

1. Who were the first inhabitants of Ame- 
rica? They came from North Africa, Eu- 
rope and Hindostan soon after the founda- 
tion of the eastern empires. 

2. Who were the ancestors of the Mexi- 
can race? This query which has been pro- 
nounced by the Edinburg Review, one of 
the most important and obscure, is now near- 
ly solved. They sprung from a Caucassian 
nation, the ancient Tulans and Istakans, 
whose asiatic tribe still exist under the 
names of Asibans or Abassans, Attike- 
seks, &c. 

3. Who built our ancient monuments? 
The Tlascalans, Talegans, Apalachians, Ol- 
mecas, Toltecas, Natchez, &c. and the most 
modern were raised by the Shawanees, 
Ottawas, Panis, &c. 

In my ancient history of Kentucky, and 
North America, these positions will be il- 
lustrated and proved. 


C. S. Rarivesavue. 
eT 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
‘NEOPHYTON, No. I. 





On a new tree of Ke mntucky forming a new 
genus CraprasTis Fracrans. 


I discovered in 1822, a new tree on the 
banks of the river Kgntucky, which I no- 
ticed in the Kentucky Gazette under the 
uame of virgilia alba; but having seen it 
only in seed, and not in bloom, I suggested 
the possibility of its being a peculiar genus. 
I have last year observed the blossoms of 
that tree, and found that although decan- 
drous like the virgilia, they are not papili- 
onaceous, but irregular pentapetalous like 
the cercis. It must therefore constitute a 
peculiar genus, which I propose to call cla- 
drastis; meaning brittle branches. It bears 
no peculiar vulgar name, being known by 
tew individuals; the name of yellow locust 
might be givento it, if it was not already 
applied to the virgilia lutea: it would be 
preferable to locust-ash, (since it is not an 
ash-tree, altho’ the leaves are more. similar 
to the ash than to the locust,) and also to 

“ustic, names suggested to me; since it.is 
widely different from the Fustic. 

This tree is remarkable by uniting the 








characters of several others, it has the stem 
and wood of the mulberry, the leaves like 
the ash, and the flowers like the locust or 
Robinia in color and scent; but in long loose 
panicles and shaped rather like the cercts or 
red-bud. It grows on the banks of the ri- 
vers, Kentucky, Rockcastle, Cumberland, 
Laurel, Dick, &c. in the alluvions or bot- 
toms, but isnot very common. It is a beau- 
tiful ornamental tree, rising from 30 to 60 
feet, its blossoms which appear between the 
15th and 30th of May, have a delightful 
scent, stronger than that of the common lo- 
cust, and more similar to the scent of Orange 
flowers. Its roots which are yellow, die 
a citron color, and the wood which is a yel« 
lowish white, dies also another yellow shade. 
This tree is therefore highly valuable and 
ought to be introduced in our gardens, &c. 
DescriPrion. 

Genvs. Cladrastis. 

Carrx. Campanulate, curved, base vein- 
ed, margin 5 lobed. 


Corotta. Five: petals unequal, unguicu- 
late, inserted on the middle of the calix; 
one larger petal obovate, four smaller ones 
nearly unequal, elliptical, bare equaly cor- 
date. or bilobed, end obtuse. 

Sramens. Ten, free, inserted like ghe 
petals, filaments unequal filiform, anthers 
elliptical bilocular. 

Pistit. Germen pedunculate, linear, com- 
pressed, hispid:—style curved linear com- 
pressed, stigma terminal, acute smooth. 

Fruir. A pedunculate Pod, very flat, 
membranaceous, with few seeds or beans, 
small and oblong. 

_ Species, Craprastis Fracrans. 
rant Cladrastis. 

Leaves. Geniculate at tie base with 7 
alternate folioles, shortly petiola‘e, oval, ' 
acute,entire,smooth and pale beneath. Flow- 
ers in long branching pendulous racemes, 
scattered irregularly, rachis angular. 

» CC. §. Rarrvesgve. 


Frag- 


a ] 

On the Baya or Indian Gross-beak.*—The 
little bird called Baya in Hindi, Berbera in 
Sanscrit, Babui in the dialect of Bengal, 
Cibu in Persian, and Tenawwit in Arabick, 
from his remarkably pendant nest, is rather 
larger than a sparrow, with yellow-brown 
plumage, a yellowish head and feet, a light- 
coloured breast, and a conick beak, very 
thick in proportion to his body. This bird 
is exceedingly common in Hindustan: he is 
astonishingly gensible, faithful and docile, 
never voluntarily deserting the place where 
his young were hatched, but not averse, 
like most other birds, to the society of man- 
kind, and easily taught to perch on the 
hand of his master. In a state of nature 
he geherally builds his nest on the highest 
tree he can find, especially on the palmyra, 
oron the Indian fig-tree, and he prefers 
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that which happens to overhang a well or 
a rivulet: he makes it of grass, which he 
weaves like a large bottle, suspending it 
firmly on the branches, but so as to rock 
with the wind, and placing it with its en- 
trance downwards to secure it from birds of 
prey. His nest usually consists of two or 
three chambers; and it isthe popular belier 
that he lights them with fire flies, which 
he catches alive at night, and confines with 
moist clay or cowdung; that such flies are 
often. found in his nest, where pieces of 
cowdung are also stuck, is indubitable; but 
as light could be of little use to him, it seems 
probable that he only feeds on them. ' He 
may .be taught w ith ease to fetch a piece of 
paper, or any small thing that his master 
points out to him; itis an attested fact, that 
if @ ring be dropped into a deep well, and 
a signal given to him, he will fly down with 
amazing celerity, catch the ring before it 
touches the water, and bring it up to his 
master with apparent exultation; and it is 
confidently asserted, that if a house or any 
other place be shown him once or twice, he 
will carry a note on a proper signal being 
made. One instance of his docility I can 
myself mention with confidence, having 
often been an eye-witness of it. The young 
Hindu women at Banares, and in other pla- 
ces, wear very thin plates of gold, called 
ticas, slightly fixed by way of ornament be- 
tween their eye-brows, and when they pass 
through the streets, it is not uncommon for 
the youthful libertines, who amuse’ them- 
selves with training Bayas, to give them 
a signal, which they understand, and send 
them to pluck the pieces of gold from the 
foreheads of their mistresses, which they 
bring in triumph to the lovers. The Baya 


| feeds naturally on grass-hoppers and other 


insects, but will subsist, when tame, on pulse 
macerated in water: his flesh is warm and 
drying, of easy digestion, and recommended 
in medical books, as a solvent ‘of stone in 
the bladder or kidneys; but of that virtue 
there is no sufficient proof. The female 
lays many beautiful eggs resembling large 
pearls; the white of them, when they are 
boiled, is transparent, and the flavour of 
them is exquisitely delicate. When many 
Baya’s are assembled ona high tree, they 
make a lively din, but it is rather chirping 
than singing: their want of musical talents 
is, however, amply supplied by their won- 
derful sagacity, in which they are not ex- 
celled by any feathered habitants of the 
forest. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








Mr. Epitok:— | 
Havinc beena few weeks in your 
interesting city on a visit, I have seen much 
to admire, and much less to censure; how- 
ever | cannot withhold a few remarks res- 
pecting the Cincinnati Reading Room; 
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which is most certainly, a valuwble institu-| has made arrangments for an improvement 


tion, and does credit to the proprietor, whose 
politeness and obliging disposition manifest- 
ed to strangers, is deserving of general 
thanks; and I would here take the liberty 
of suggesting a few improvements in that 
Room; and first, 1 would most feelingly re- 
commend that those abominable chairs, (the 
mere mention of which gives me an “ugly 
stich in the side,”) be either burned or gi- 
ven to those, who are with “age grown dou- 
ble,” as being better adapted to their figure, 
than that of an upright man, like myself, 
and substitute in their place, that more mo- 
dern chair, whose gentle inclination back- 
ward is well suited to my corsetts which tend 
to give my body a graceful curve and easy | 





i 


of the Reading Room, (we hope his patro- 
nage may enable him te afford it,) which will 
undoubtedly cause a corresponding improve- 
ment in the manners of its visitors, as those 
instances of want of politeness complained 
‘of, must doubtless have been owing to the 
peculiar construction of the chairs and ta- 
bles, since it cannot possibly be supposed 
that the respectable visitors of that institu- 
tion could be wanting in propriety of be- 
haviour without some such cogent reason. 
—>—— 
Mr. Eprror:— 


Please insert the following Prob- 
lems in your paper for solution. 
1. How cana man on the deck of a vessel, 





posture. I defy any man, (who wears _ i imp on res wes ——— _— opposite 
Cantellas corsetts,) to read all the articles’ the place from whence hes ; Supposing 
in the Republican on the Presidential ques-) he was in the air, and detached from the 
tion, in one of those ugly chairs, without | ship one second, the vessel going at the 
having the back-ache, or the head-ache to’ same time 12 knots per hour, or seventeen 
such a degree that he can nomore tell what | and a half feet per second, (which they pew 
i is li igh | do. Hi ast t? 
“divs thar tp cle sourhas tes eeedlac aagrinsetentenpnanigsabiintens thar 
er will be on the 4th of July, or when the! from the bow towards the stern, than he can 
Steam Eagle will take its flight to Washing-, fromthe -stern towards the bow? For al- 
ton City. Further, the table in the middle’ lowing a man’s physical power enables him 
of the room appears to have been made for’ to spring 10 feet, why would he not instead 
‘some old snuff taking Bachelor; — can | : = leap 274 from ~ te whet 
dle-stick and pair of snuffers upon it form'd | the stern; or when he springs irom the stern 
pyramid not unlike the Court House of your towards the bow instead of advancing 10 
city; whereas, I would recommend a large feet, why does he not fall back 7}? 
gval table, around which a jury of wr | it 7 —- the bagel amen ye 
men could sit with convenience; I would, 1mpe us tothe man—but itis not so—for 
also take the liberty of seg nr to ihde & gop — oy very instant ~ 
visitors, that when they are so fortunate as’ ‘eft eck iM act of jumping —wou 
to lay hands upon an Eastern paper first,|'he be sent 17} feet forward? surely not— 
they should read the news as soon as practi-/| it ae be ste porter iy: is peo 
cable, that others equally pete of re pa y ke wy ert = = é : + Ae ~ 
ing what is going on in the world, may not! precipitated 17) feet 1 ra, ye ‘ 
be kept waiting until their patience is ex- | be a certain distance—if so, he will be car- 
hausted by their reading every advertise- ried just that distance towards the stern of the 
ment inthe paper; and to those who for want | pee ye he — 7 jump, — it. 
of a better education, are under the neces-'| . If a manstands in the tailof a wagon 
sity of spelling half the words in a news |and spring upwards, it going at the same 
paper, I would intimate the propriety of) time -. miles 7 — will ¥ oon in a 
postponing their visit untilearly in the morn-| certainly not. Yet he must, ¢ ts empell- 
ing, when they will have the whole day be-|/ed forward by the impetus the wagon gives 
fore them for that purpose. One more griev- | ham. M- 
ance and I have done, and that is,—I notice || Tar Solution of M’s queries is readily ob- 
ance, who are in the habit of holding two | Principia” Book 1 third law of motion, Cor 
é » Who are in the habit o i ipla . thir tion, Uo- 
or three papers in their hands at the same! rollaries Ist. and 6th. which are literally 
time, and as it would be rude to take them! as follows:— ; 
away forcibly, so would it be impolite toask| Cor. I. A body by two forces conjoined 
for them: ané to wait their pleasure to read will describe the diagonal ofa parallelogram, 
ee would require all Job’s- patience. in the same time that it would describe the 
hese things are grievous Mr. Editor, and! sides by those by forces apart :— 
that this is not all talk with me, I hereby Cor. 6. If bodies any how moved among 


promise, that when I shall see new chairs, 
and a new table furnished, I will contribute! 
one dollar, in addition to my subscription, 
for the purchase of them. . 


We are glad to be able to inform our, 
correspondent, that our friend Mr. Langdon’ 





themselves, aré.urged fh the direction of 
parallel lines by equal accelerative forces 
they will all continue to move among them- 
selves, after the same manner as if they had 
been urged by no such forces. 

Now it is evident that a man on the deck 
of a vessel which moves with a velocity of 
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17} feet per second, must move with the 
same velocity, and in the same diréction, 
otherwise the vessel would soon glide from 
under him; this being premised, if he jumps 
across the deck with a velocity of 10 feet 
per second, he will then be urged by two 
forces, the one which he has in common with 
the vessel, propels him at the rate of 17} 
feet, and the other at the rate of 10 feet 
per second, in directions perpendicular to 
each other, (for there is no more reason for 
the cessation of the motion derived from 
the vessel, when he springs in the air, 
than for that of the motion of a stone the 
moment it leaves the hands——according 
therefore, to the first Carollary, he will dis- 
cribe the diagonal of a paréilelogram 
whose sides are 27} and 10, in other words 
will be carried 17} feet forward and 10 
feet across the vessel; the same conclusion 
is readily derived from the sixth Carollary, 
for as both he and the vessel are urged by 
equal accelerative forces, whatever other 
motion he may choose to give himself, will 
be the same with regard to the vessel as 
though they were both at rest. 

It necssarily follows from all this, that if 
the vessel be suddenly stopped while the 
man is in the air during one second,he would 
certainly alight 173 feet forward of his for- 
mer position, notwithstanding M’s assertion 
to the contrary. His other assertion, thata 
man standing in the tail ofa wagon in mo- 
tion, and jumping upwards, would not alight 
in it, is eroneous. If M. has ever witnessed 
the entertainments ofthe Circus he might 
easily convince himself of this; for there he 
must have seen men riding at the rate of 12 
miles per hour, throw themselves into the 
air and yet fall into the saddle with uner- 
ring certainty, and also while riding at the 
same rate toss up an orange, which fell into 
the hand again as readily as though they 
had been standing on the ground. 

——— ee 
SELECTIONS. * 








WOMAN. 
“_____—one hand 
Was threading lightly through her crisped locke, 
The other press’d her bosom—in her eye 
Virtue sate throned in sweetness—suddenly 
She raised her bright regards on me, and smiled : 
Then parting her luxurious lips, she spoke, 
And did confess herself a mere, mere woman.” 
’ Cintuta, 

No one whohas read Dryden’s Fa’ les, 
can have forgotten the translation of that gal- 
lant Bird, the Cock :-— 

““Mulier est homini$ confusio, 

Madam, the meaning of this latin is 
That woman is to man his sovereign bliss.» 
This is the very type of human conduct.— 
Men rail against women, call them mutabile 
genus with Horace, exclaim with Lord By- 
ron, that “treachery is all their trust,” or 
with the “Gentleman who has left his Lodg- 








ings,” “that they'are soon contented to fol- 


low the crowd ;” yet, in spite of all these ob- 
jections, the influence of woman remains a- 
bout the same as it was when Antony lost 
the world for Cleopatra. Men still shut 
their eyes against conviction, and walk blind- 
ly to their fate—they rail against the faith- 
lessness and the heartlessness of woman one 
day, and they marry the next—and thus 
they are reduced to the necessity of trans- 
lating Latin like Dryden’s feathered biped, 
or, like Dominie Sampson, of addressing 
their ladies with “sceleratissima, that is, 
good Mrs. Margaret; impudentissima, that is 
to say, excellent Mrs. Merrilies.” We ra- 
ther think that the testimony of these gen- 
tlemen dfnnot be relied upon: they are in- 
terested witnesses, and they are already 
evidently in two stories. From them, there- 
fore, we must not inquire the character of wo- 
man. ‘To whom therefore shall we resort? 
To the philosophers? They have always been 
jealous of women, who are their most pow- 
erful antagonists, overturning systems with 
a smile, and destroying the most perfect 
reasoning with a nod of the head, and unphi- 
losophising even the soul of a stoic. Besides, 
all philosophers call women Xantippes, be- 
ing deep commisserators of the fate of Socra- 
tes. Can any of our readers form an idea 
of a philosopher courting? The very notion 
is as preposterous as that of an abstract idea 
ofa Lord Mayor in Martinus Scriblerus. If, 
then, itis so useless to consult the philoso- 
phers, shall we get a better answer from 
the poets? Here the partiality is as great on 
the other side. What oceans of adulation! 
There is not a single superlative word of ex- 
cellence that the poets have not pressed in- 
to the service of their mistresses—but of the 
poets’. notions we shall.say more anon. Ask 
the’man of the world what he thinks on the 
subject. He pauses—and you see his head 
is running on settlements. When the poet 
calls his mistress heavenly-minded, the pru- 
dent worlding says she is a good match; 

and while the enraptured bard murmurs 
some impassioned words, about “the mind, 

the music breathing from her face,” our man 
of the mart is coolly calculating “5000/. 3 
per cents now, and something more when 
the old fellow dies.” 

Now which of these opinions shall we 
choose? We confess, for our own parts, we 
patronize the poet’s, both because we be- 
lieve it to be nearer the truth, and because, 
even if it were not so, it is by far the plea- 
santest of the three. But let us be under- 
stood, before we commence our panegyric, 
for we foresee itwilt be such—let us be fully 
undersood to speak of woman in the abstract; 
not of old women, nor cross women, nor 
ugly women, nor foolish women, nor 
blue stockings, nor poissardes, but of the 
ideal woman, such as the soul of Milton con- 
ceived when he shadowed.out the beautiful 
picture of Eve. At the same time, we should 
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be exceedingly chagrined ; if it were  imagi- | 


ned that we intended any studied insult to 
the very respectable classes of females we 
have just mentioned. We have felt an af- 
fectionate veneration for seyeral old ladies, 
and many a pleasant hour have we passed in 
their company. For his mother’s sake, 
man is bound to respect old ladies—at least, 
in our minds. Now, as to cross women, it 
is a very well known fact, that their attach- 
ment is frequently stronger than that of good- 
humoured ones; and besides, it should be 
recollected that they contribute very much 
to a man’s happiness by exercising the val- 
uable qualities of forbearance and resigna- 
tion. Want of beauty, as a quality, only 
relates to young women; for it does not mat- 
ter, whether an old one be ugly or not— 
but this circumstance, which is so often con- 
sidered a misfortune, is very freqently a 
blessing, as those who have read Mr. Wil- 
liam Parnell’s Julietta, and Miss Burney’s 
Camilla, feel perfectly convinced. 
it therefore from us to speak with disrespect 
of a lady because perchance her nose is not 
of seemly proportion, or because her com 
plexion happens to be rather like that of a 
lawyer, As for the foolish ladies, we can) 
only say, we feel as much regard for them | 
as we can, and have no possible intention of | 
offending them; we would , however, venture 


exalt his own. 





Far be} 


of m men,” has given to his son, « Remember 
when thou wert a sucking child, that thou 
then didst love thy nurse, and that thou 
wert fond of her; after a while, thou didst 
love thy dry-nurse, and didst forget the oth- 
er; after that, thou didst also déspise her: 


a} so will it be with thee, in thy liking in elder 


years; and therefore, though thou canst not 
forbear to love, yet forbear to link, and af- 
ter a while thou shalt find an alternation in 
thyself, and see another far more pleasing 
than the first, second, or third love. ’’ This 
is old grazy Sir Walter Raleigh! How 
much truth and how much guile is there in 
this sentence! ‘And this is man’s fideli- 
ty!” 

It is strange that man should be so jeal- 
ous of his superiority, as to endeavour to de- 
grade the character of woman, in order to 
It is only one mode of play- 
ing the tyrant—a part capable of being en- 
acted inso many different shapes. The civ- 
ilized man complains that they are talkative, 
jealous, narrow-minded, and hence assumes 
a mastery--the Indians’ reasoning is short- 

er—he makes theni carry his burdens. 

There is one mortal offence in women, 








| for which they have been, more than once, 
rated roundly by the satirists. “All wo- 
| men,” says one ofour malevolent dramatists, 

ave six senses; that is, seeing, hearing, 


to make one remark, that if they happen to) tattling, smelling, ‘touching,and the last and 


be pretty, they may possibly achieve a con-' 


quest, ;if they will but hold their tongues; | 


feminine sense, the sense of speaking ” We 
feel rather inclined to suspect, that the lords 


but many a strong impression, made by a and masters of this goodly creation, would 
handsome set of features, has faded away | not be very well content to allow the last 
at the utterance of a silly speech. Then,| of these senses to be the exclusive privilege 
as to the blue stocking, or true literary) of their fair partners. So far indeed from 
lady—the precieuse—* a female who cares) such a concession, they have absolutely, 
for no man, but boasts that her protectors | monopolized the power of speaking ( par 
are Titlepage, the publisher; Vamp, the| excellence) to the exclusion of those who they 


‘bookseller, and Index, the printer :”—as for), contend are so much their superiors in the 


her, it will perhaps be as prudent to hold) exercise of it. Who ever heard of a lady 
a discreet silence, lest in the very next num-| making a speech? We certainly do not mean 
ber of this magazine, we should find two or) ‘to contend from this that our ladies are 
three pages filled with avenging remarks.| speechless; but we do say it is unfair ina man 

We shall ngt at present enter into a for-| to attend a meeting, and tire his auditors to 
mal refutation of all the calumnies which) death with a speech of two hours’ length, 
man, in the lordliness and vanity of his heart, | filled with all the common- places of all the 
has poured forth against his fairer half; (but | common writers of the day, and then to re- 





we do heartily wish that all such offenders | 


may be brought to speedy and condign pun-| 


ishment, for which purpose we recommend 
a jury of matrons to be impannelled.) There 
is, however, one accusatioa which is really 
too unjust to be passed over in silence, and 
we shall therefore say a word or two on the 
subject of female constancy. 

Fickleness has been an imputed female 
fault from the time of Horace, and long be- 
fore, and the sentiment has been re-echoed 
by every misogynistic satirist, » “Thou art 
not false, byt thou art fickle,” is the lightest 
oftheir accusations. The charge, however, 
comes but badly from the mouth pf a man. 
What is the advice which a great philoso- 
pher, who looked “ quite through the deeds 








turn home and chide his daughter for pour- 
ing forth a gay ten minutes’ rattle in the 
overflowing gayety of her youthful heart. 
While a man is talking stupid sense, you hear 
a woman uttering lively nonsense; and the 
latter commodity is infinitely more estima- 
ble in our opinion. On this subject, weemay 
quote four of the best lines Dr. Darwin 
ever.-wrote :— 


Hear the pretty ladies talk, 
Tittle-tattle, tittle-tattle, 
Like their pattens’ when they walk, 
Piddle-paddle, piddle-paddle. 
“There are very few men that know how 
te converse. You see many aman like Ad- 
dison, who can draw on his banker for 1000/. 
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ready and willing to speak. 


tenth of the time. 


The way in which women employ their 
time has always appeared to us most unac- 
We ourselves have, in general, 
a good deal to do—poring over crabbed 
books all the morning—writing sonnets to 
our mistress’s eye-brow and hugging our- 
selves over the last novel—yet, in spite of 
all these very multifarious oécupations, we 
must confess it, there is many an hour that 
lies heavy on our hands, and neither by 
walking or reading, writing or riding, can 
we contrive to fill up all the little intersti- 
ces of our life, so as completely to exclude 
But a lady, 
(we entreat our male readers for a moment 
to raise their eyes from our pages, and con- 
sult their wife, or their sister, or their first 
cousin, orany otherlady who may perchance 
be sitting next them)—a lady who sits in the 
house all day—who, out of the whole bless- 
ed four-and-twenty hours, is the absolute 
mistress of sixteen of them, and who has no 
imperative duties to perform that can possi- 


countable. 


that most villanous fiend ennut. 


but who has not nine-pence in ready cash to 
contribute, as his share, in conversation. 
Women, on the contrary, are always both 
Women have 
a most graceful way of talking about nothing, 
which men, in their wisdom, esteem beneath 
their powers. The French ladies are pre- 
eminent in this art; and after them the Irish 
ladies hold the most distinguished place. It 
is absolutely marvellous to listen to two sis- 
ters, who have been parted for three weeks, 
edifying each other with their mutual $tores | 
of intelligence, of which their brothers! 
would have disburdened themselves in one 
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private appropriations for the support of | 
colleges and academies. The number of 
children receiving instruction in common 
schools in this state is said to be greater in 
proportion than in any other part of the 
globe. In England, it amounts to one fif- 
teenth part of the population; in Scotland, 
one tenth, and even in Connecticut, only one 
sixth, while in this.state it is more than one 
fourth! 
| Bélzoni, the traveller, is on his journey to 
|Timbuctoo. Much valuable information is 
expected from this enterprizing man. 
Extract of a letter dated Liverpool, Dec. 15,1823. 
“Our countryman Perkins, tells me that 
he has invented a steam engine to go in the 
long boat of an Indiaman, and to take up but 
little room, that will tow her three mile# an 
hour in acalm, and which will be in opera- 
tion next summer ;—also, that he has com- 
pleted the: most difficult part of the so much 
‘talked of steam machinery,that of returning 
the steam, and, that it will require so little 
fuel to keep the steam up, that he is at pres- 
ent afraid to mentidn the minimum. 


“SUMMARY. 


| The actual government of Greece is said 











|Committee, composed of Plenipotentiaries 
\from the Holy Alliance, were ‘to propose 
| plans for the future settlement of Greece un- 
|der the influence of Russia, and the Count 
Nesselrode will be President. 

There are above 7000 persons confined 
in prison at Lisbon, for Political offences. 

By the last advicesfrom St. Petersburg, 


bly exact her attention for one-eighth of that | (says the London Sun,) the relations between 


period—that lady will tell you, that the day 
is so very short, that she actually has not 
half time enough to do all that she intends, 
and that she cannot recollect an hour which 
has not passed with too great rapidity. We 
have put this question to a great variety of 
our fair friends, and we have invariably re; 


ceived the same answer from all of them. 
New Monthly Mag. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 
NOTICES. 








;the Court and the Dutch government, seem 
|to be more closely united, and that the two 
| governments are committed to each other to 
aid and support Ferdinand to regain possess- 
ion of South America, 

Canada.—The papers from Canada state, 
that an act has passed both branches of the 
Legislature of Upper Canada, for incorpo- 
jrating a company to unite the waters of 
Lake Erie and Ontario. 

Baltimore and Susquehanna Canal._—The 
‘committee appointed to explore the route 





_ A‘tragedy, from the pen of Mrs. Hemans, 
called the “Vespers of Palermo,” has been 
performed at Covent Garden, with very 


doubtful success, 


Schools in New York.—From the annual 
report of the superintendynt of common 
schools it appears, says the New York Ob- 


| have performed that service, and reported— 
That acanal cannot be made directly across 
the country from the Conewago Falls to 
Baltimore; but that a canal can be made 
from the Conewago down the bank of the 
Susquehanna to Havre de Grace, and thence 
to Baltimore. Distance 93 miles —estima- 


server, that there are in this state 7.302 if cost $2,500,000. A meefing hasbeen 


common schools, in which are taught about 
The whole amount of 


400,000 children. 


public monies expended for the support of 
schools, during the past year was $182,805, 
and it is estimated, that in addition to this, 
$850,000 were appropriated towards the 


same object from the private funds of indi-: 
viduals, 





This is exclusive of public and 


1d in Baltimore, to take the matter into 
consideration.. General Harper advocated 
the making of a Canal from the Potomac to 
Baltimore, but the meeting was. almost una- 
nimous in favour of the Susquehanna Canal. 

Canal Revenues—Eleven hundred dol- 
lars were received for tolls upon the New- 
York Canal, in one day, at Albany.- 








to *ave been informed that an European} 
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Exchange in New-York,—It is contempla- 
ted to build a spendid and capacious- Ex- 
change in the city of New-York, to cost 
from $617,000 to $683,000; towards which 
there have been subscribed $433,000 by the 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Trustees, Mer- 
chants, and others. It is calculated that the 
rents of rooms, columns, &c. will produce an 
interest on the capital of six per cent, 

New species of Wheat.—Captains Irby 
and Mangles lately brought from Arabia a 
peculiar species of wheat, which they have 
called Heshbon wheat, from . Mount Hesh- 
bon (mentioned in Scripture,) where they 
obtained it. The ears are tavice as large as 
those of ordinary wheat, of a more tapering 
shape, and bearded. The weight of one edr 
was found to be-103 grains Troy—the num- 
ber of grains in the ear, 84—and the length 
ofthe stalk 5 feet 1 inch. The weight on 
an ear of common English wheat was found 
to be 42 grains—the length ofthe stalk 4 
|feet 2 inches— the number of grains inthe 
jear 41. 














PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS: 
The Cincinnati Tueatre will be re- 
‘opened on Wednesday next, under new and 
jimproved regulations. ‘The price of tick- 
ets will be reduced as follows: 


Lower Boxes, .- + 75 cents. 
Upper Boxes and Pit, - 50 do. 
Gallery, - - - 25° do. 


Western Museum.—This evening Mr. Dor- 
FEUILLE will lecture on the sixth order of 
birds, (STRUTHIOUS,) or Ostrich kind. 

On Thursday evening next, Ma. Mart- 
THEWs Will lecture on the Astrenomy of the 
Eart®& Moon,and incidentally treat of Capt. 
Symmes’ doctrine of the concentric spheres. 

Capt. Symmes will Lecture this evening 
on hisnew Theory at the Vine Street Church. 

The anniversary of the 22d’ of February 
will be celebrated on Monday the 23d, by 
the Philomathic and Eropheebic Societies of 
|the Cincinnati College, in conjunction with 


|the military and citizens of this place. 
| : 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We return our thanks te Professor Rafi- 
|nesque for his obliging offer of. assistance in 
| vations departments of literature and sci- 
/ence,and shall.be glad to avail ourselves of it 
in part, Literary and scientifick intelligence 
will be particularly acceptable, Poetry is 
in so flourishing a state on our side of the 
river, that the limits allotted to that depart- 
ment are pre-occupied. 

G’s Synopsis would have been acceptable 
had the author bestowed upon it the care it 
requires, 

8. W. R’s answer to the problem proposed 
by D. T. D. is correct but it was required 
to be wrought by a quadratic equation; if 
done by that method what was the process? 
the 4th problem he has misunderstood. 











ABC. inour next. 


FOR THE pempeny. GAZETTE. 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 


Youth is the spring of life 
_ When flowers begin to bloom, 
' With gayety and fragrance rife, 
Awakened from the tomb; 
Where long, by Winter’s fiat kept, 
Tn temporary death they slept. 


Old Age is Winter's day 
O’ercast with murky clouds, 

When the rude tempest’s ruthless sway 
Thesky in mourning shrouds, 

And hides the landscape=scenes below 

A dazzling sheet of hail and snow. 


Youth is the blushing dawn, 
The morning of a day 
"When dew-drope glitter o’er the lawn 
Beneath the smiles of May; 
And nature's songsters in each grove 
Attune their lyres to notes of love. 


Old Age is evening’s hour 
When the broad sun has sct, 
And lost his bright meridian power ; 
And twilight lingers yet 
To paint the globe with dusky hue, 
And shed abroad oblivious dew. 


Youth is th’ Eria) bow 
That spans the eastern skies, 
And charms enraptured crowds below 
With variegated dies; 
Till all it glories fade away, 
As sinks to rest the orb of day. 


Qld Age is that same sky 
Where glowed the prism-arch ; 
Where now careering swiftly by 
Thick clouds pursue their march, 
Nor sink below th’ horizon’s bound 
Till Night’s dark shadows fall around. 


Youth is the infunt oak, 
That, spreading wide its arms, 
Defies alike the lightning’s stroke 
And tempest’sdread alarms; 
And raises high its head sublime, 
Unsmitten by the scythe of time. 


Old Age is still the same 
Majestic tree, decayed 
And weak throughout its mighty frame, 
From strokes which Time has made: 
While the rade winds that o’er it play, 
Lop one by one itslimbs away. 


Youth is the time when man, a 
With industry and care, 
The store-house of his. mind should scan, 
And lay up treasures there 
Of virtuous thoughtsand usefullore, 


Ere life’s unclouded morn is o’er. 


te 





}? pecage 
And lay up wealth in heaven, 
For their support when time shall be 
Merged in a blest Eternity. 


WILLIAM THE~BRAVE. 


By the side of yon streamlet, there grows a green 
willow 
That bends to its surface and kisses each wave; 
Beneath whose dark shade with the Sod for his 
pillow 
In peace rests the spirit of William the Brave! — 
There, there, o’er his grave does no stone tell his 
story 
No monument glitters in splendid array. 
Ah! no, on the heart is recorded his glory, 
On loves holy altar *twill never decay. 


There lonely at evening, when day is declining 
Sweet Mary in sorrow oft hies to his grave; 
And moistens the flowers, in beauty entwining! 
With tears to the Mem’ry of William the Brave. 
“Tis the test of affection”—sweeter appearing 
Than all the gay glitter that custom e’er gave— 
Oh! yes—’tis a tribute doubly endearing 
When shed by fond love on the tomb of the 
Brave. 
. oo 
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ANOTHER CUPID’S COME. 


There wasonce a gentle time, 

When the world was in its prime, 
And every day was holy day 

And every month was lovely May. 
Cupid then had but to go 

With his purple wings and bow; 
And, in blossomed vale and grove, 
Every shepherd knelt to love. 


Then a rosy dimpled cheek, 
And a blue eye, fond and meek, 
And aringlet-wreathen brow, 
Like hyacinths on a bed of snow, 
And a low voice, silver sweet, 
From a lip without deceit ;— 
Only those the heart could move, 
Of the simple swains, to love, 


But that time is gone and past! 
Can the summer always last ? 
And the swains are wiser grown, 
And the heart is turned to stone, 
And the maiden’s rose may wither— 
= fled—no man knows weiter, 


Butanother Cupid's comey, 
With a brow of care ae 
Fixed upon the earthy mould, 
Thinking of the sullen gold, _ 
ta his hand the bow nomore, 
At his store 
That the bridal gold must buy— 


j/at the Book- st: 
‘jiat THREE DO 
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FROM “Cl “CLIO. ” 
By J. G. Percival. 

“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
There is aninfant, pillow’d sweetly, 

Asleep upon its mother’s breast, 
A cloak is wrapp’daround it neatly, 
. gAnd it is smiling in its rest ; 
A hale seems to hover o’er it, 

An emanation of the skies; 
And the glad heart of her, who bore it, 

Reads peace around its sleeping eyes. 


The emblem of angelic spirits, 
Who live beyond the arching blue, 
Where every stainless sou! inherits 
Delight, eternal ages through ; 
The same pure light around it flowing, 
The same soft smile is imag’d there, 
The rame bright, burning heart is glowing, 
As in the forms divinely fair. 


To all who reach the gate of heaven, 
And o’er its starry threshold go, 

A heart as pure, as soft as given, 

- It burns with Loly feeling so; 

With love unstain’d their eye is beaming, 
Love for their God and all he made: 

Such, deem I, is the infant dreaming, 
Upon its tender pillow laid. 


Be like the infant—pure, unspotted, 
As fountains bubbling from their spring— 
Before the sheet of life is blotted, 
Or Peace, the dove, has taken wing ; 
Be like the infant—soft and tender, 
As flowers that just begin to blow ; 
And God will be your kind defender, 
Where’er you rest, where’er you go, 


— 
Star of the pensive! “melancholy Star,” 
That, from the bosom of the deep ascending, 


\Shines on the curling waves, like mourner bending 


Over the ruins of the joys that were ; 

Or lone deserted mother sweetly tending 

Her hush’d babe in its cradle, often blending 

Her plaintive song and sigh repress’d—sweet star 
1 love the eye, that looks on me so far 

From all this want and wretchedness, and woe, 
From out that home of pure serenity 


Above the winds and clouds—-when tempests blow, 


The sailor through the darkness looks to thee-- 
Thou art the star of love, and fond hearts gaze 


With feelingawe upon thy trembling rays, 


And dream that other eyes are resting there; 


j| And O! what light around the bosom plays. 


When dwelling on the beautiful and fair, _ 
i that eyes belov’d those beauties share. 
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Useless now the smife and sigh ; 
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